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ABSTRACT 

This master* s thesis considers the linguistic 
situation of Malaysia and the need for language planning to establish 
one language as a common link across many diverse ethnic and 
linguistic groups. The development of the present-day multilingual 
situation in Malaysia is described. The country is characterized by 
language islands created by a lack of geographical mobility and 
insulated through socioeconomic and religious activities. The author 
discusses the formulation of a satisfactory language policy and 
advocates that Malay be the language which serves as a symbol of 
ethnic and cultural identification at the national level, as a means 
for horizontal mass communication, and as a means of access to 
science and technology. The implementation of such a language policy 
through the educational system is discussed. (VM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

A language policy desirable and feasible in other countries may not be 
as adequate in Malaysia, because many different variables are involved, in-. 



eluding numerous political factors.' Depending on circumstances, one variable 

may be more important and decisive than another. 

In Malaysia the problem of a national language is interlocked with na- 

2 

tional ism . As the Tengku expressed it; 

It is only right that as a developing nation we should want to have a language 
of our own ... If the national language is not introduced, our country will 
be devoid of a unified character and personality — -a nation without a soul 
and without a life. 3 • 



However, when a language is imposed an or adopted by another linguistic 
group (no matter whether the two languages are genetically related to each other). 




^ UNESCO, The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education (Paris, 1953), 
p. 26; Heinz Kloss, "Types of Multilingual Communities; A Discussion of Ten 
Variables " in UAL, 33;4, Part 2 (October I 967), pp . 7-17; Heinz Kloss, "Bi- 
lingualism and Nationalism "in Journal of Social Issues, 23; 2 (April 1 967), pp. 

M. H. Boehm, "Nationalism; Theoretical Aspect" in Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences , XI (New York; Macmillan Company, 1967), p. 235; T. H. 

Sj I cock and Ungku Abdul Aziz, "Nationalism in Malaya " in W . L . Hoi land, ed- 
itor/ Asian National ism and the West (New York; Macmillan Company, 1953), 
pp. 285-6. ; ; r : 

The Tengku spoke at the University of Singapore on 9 December 1964. 
Quoted from Howard Hayden, Higher Educat ion and Development in Southeast 
| AsiaVol. 1, Director's Report (UNESCO & 1AU, 1967), p. ‘228. .V'.' : C . Y;/:V. . - . 
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social, cultural, and psychological situations are created, 1 From a purely linguis- 
tic aspect, there is likely to be phonological, grammatical, and lexical interfer- 

A * 

ence (or 'enrichment' , a term as loaded as 'interference'). These people, 'the 
locus of contact , are, indeed, the original source for the linguist, psychologist, 
sociolinguist, and language teacher. Regardless of the methods of change-over 
from one language to the other, the process is frequently beset with linguistic pro- 
blems of language planning when the language has yet to be standardized and 
developed, and also with educational problems when it is made a medium of in- 
struction. Usually, the social aspect of the process works in two Opposite direc- 
tions as a separator and as an unifier.® 



It is true, to some extent, that a common language wiM facilitate inter- 



group co-operation and communication. Even so, a common language is not the 
only means to national unity in multilingual Malaysia . According to T. H. Silcock, 



Whether or not the people of the country ultimately favour a Malay language 
education, as things are a Malay language education could not per se unify 
people J 















Einar Haugen, ''Linguistics and Dial ingui sties " in Monograph Series on 



.44/ 



Languages; and; Linguistics, 2 1st Annua! Round Table, (Washing ton: Georgetown 
University , 1 970)^p/;V6.)£fT^i^ "V •• 



. - r; . \ 
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Uriel We inreich , Languages in Contact (The Hague* Mouton and Com 



pany 



A Sdcidlbgy of Ldhguoge (New York; -Randdm Hous^ 



Joyce O. Hertz ler 
1967), Chapter X . 

T . H . S 1 1 cock, TpV 

Em,em 



• • -V . . ■ . : 

Donald Moore for 
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Moreover, much evidence nullifies the assumption that language alone brings 

....... « ‘ ‘ ' 

unity to diverse ethnic groups. Many nations with linguistic heterogeneity have 
fought for a common cause; there are also nations without a language problem 
divided into north and south or east and west, 

A common language is not equivalent to a common national identity . 

The New Zealanders know the difference between speaking English and being 
New Zealanders; so, too, the Americans know the difference between speaking 
English and being Americans , To say that a language community and a societal 
system are -identical is basical ly misleading . 

The present day language policy in Malaysia is based on an assumption 
which can be represented as fol lows: - . V;’: . ! 




a common language 



national 

unity 



i , . 

-V; 



v'. i " 



(Common Language refers to the national language, Malay) 

In Malaysia a sat isfa ctory language poll cy i n •terms of national framework 






pol itical scientists have to; consider the. complexity of historical, geographical , 




■ . . ■ . • 4 

The author begins this thesis with some of these factors which are relevant 

» ’ . =’ • . ■ 

to formulating a possible language policy. The first chapter deals with the present 
language situation and some social and ecological mechanism in perpetuating the 
linguistic diversity . As understood, the national language in invoked mainly to 
achieve national unity and identity. The degree of unification by the national 
language of the people in Malaysia within their ethnic groups and on a. national 
framework is discussed in chapter two. Having recognized the two functions, 
symbolic and utilitarian, that a national language must perform, the author con — 
siders multilingualism a possible solution. The third chapter attempts to give an 
account of the implementation of the existing language policy in education. Some 
linguistic and education problems are raised and recommendations suggested. 







• ' CHAPTER ! 

MALAY IN THE MULTILINGUAL SOCIETY 
1 . 1 Language Situation 

Malaysia is cellular society in which ‘different cultural, linguistic, eth- 



nic, and economic communities live their separate ways in different parts of the 
peninsula . There are perhaps more languages, religions, and cultures than 
there are ethnic groups , Arbitrari ly speaking, the languages'can be grouped into 
four main categories, based on either historical facts or legal status of the lan- 
guages or both. 

(1 ) The aborigine languages: Malay (including dialects), Dayak, Dusun, Melanun, 
Bisaya, Bajau, Murut (Sara wad and North Borneo dialects), Ubian, Ulanun, 
etc. J 

(2) The immigrant languages: Chinese (including dialects), Indian languages, and 
Indonesian languages. 



^ Charles A . Ferguson, “Natl orta I . Spci.pl inguistic Prof i ie Formu las •' i n 
William Bright, editor. Sociolinguistics (The Hague: Mouton and Company, 1966), 

E .H .G . Dobby, South East Asia (London; University of London Press, 
1950), p. 136. ,v ; '/ 



^ See A . A . Cense, and E. M. Uhlgnbeck, Critical Survey of Stu dies on 
the languages of Borneo ('S-Gravenhage, Martinus Ni jhoff, 1958), pp . 7-46. 
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(3) The colonial languages; Portuguese/ Dutch, and Engl ish . 

(4) The language of special status:^’ Arabic, 

The absolute number of speakers for these languages ranges from a few 
million to a few thousand. The relative size of Malay speakers is about 42% of 
the total population, the Chinese less than .40%, and Indian speakers about 1 0 4>. 

I 4 

While Malay, Chinese, and Tarni I are important or major languages of the cont— 
try, English is learned and understood by most of the population as a second or 
foreign language."* The ultimate aim of language pol icy 5s to replace all the 
languages with Malay as a referent, as a means of inter-group communication, 
and as a tool to science, technology, and modernity, . , > 



1.1.1 The Indigenous Languages 

In Malaya^ the aborigines number about 50, 000. 7 The most primitive race 
extant In South East Asia and the Malay Archipelago is called the Negritos who 



^ Charles A . Ferguson, 1966, pp, 310-1. Arabic is the only language 
used in Islamic re I Igious services . Islam has been an integral part of Malay soci- 
ety (see 2.2.2. 1). Therefore, the traditional role played by Arabic is not likely 
to change • iX;"'/,'. 



Hv ; Marckwardt/ : “Engl ish as a Second Language and English as a 
Foreign Language " in H. B. Allen, editor. Teaching English as a Second Lan — 
guage (New York; McGraw-Hill Book, Company^ 1965/, pp . 3—8. 

Hereafter Malaya is referred to the Federation of Malaya or West 
* Malaysia which is composed of eleven states that make up the Malay Peninsula . 
East Malaysia will be referred to North Borneo (now called Sabah) and Sarawak, 



7 Malaysia Year Book 1 970 (Kuala Lumpur; The Straits Times Press 
(Mb I ay kid.) B h d .,1970 ) , p . TZT. Today most, of the aborigines have either been 
assimilated to the Malay community oi have retreated to jungle areas - These ac- 
count for their insignificant role in the linguistic situation of Malaysia. 
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are found in Kedah, Perak, and Kolanfan . The speakers of Mon-Anam Senoi 

I 

are found in the Central mountains of Malaya, The Jakuns are scattered in South 
Malaya and Riau- Lingga archipelago. They speak a* kind of Malay which is said 
to be free from foreign loan words, • 

The aborigine languages in East Malaysia occupy a much more important 
position than the contemporary aborigine languages in West Malaysia because of 
their greater relative numerical size and political potentiality. According to the 
division based on linguistic diversity, there are at least forty distinct languages 
in the. territory , A reliable picture. Cense claims, of the present linguistic sit- 
uation based on available data is not possible. The reason is that. 



slight differences, mostly of a lexical nature and, occasionally in some parts 
of the ph anemic system, have led the observers who usually lack linguistic 
training, to postulate the presence of separate languages on occasions when 
there hardly seems to exist a reason to speak of separate dialects,^ 



Moreover, one complication comes from the names given to the aboriginal groups 

1 V ‘ - = ’ * 1 

by their neighbours . A name may be applied to one group at one time and to an- 
group at another time , 

Th us far the aborigine languages have neither contended nor striven for 
al status or rigorous expansion as have English , Chinese , Tamil, and Malay, 
autonomy of education and language pol icy granted constitutionally to East 
sra has cushioned the confl ict . : ,Y - • : : •’ • ' 



Un 



^ Richard Winstedt, Malaya and its History (London: Hutchinson's 



i vers i ty Library , 1 948), p , 14 , ; 



Cense and Uhlenbeck, p. 6 . 






er|c 
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1.1,2 The Malay Language 

The Malays who are believed ho be descendants of the Deutero- Malays 
moved from Yunnan to the Malay Peninsula around 2,000 B,C, Many Malays 
came from the Indonesian islands after the establishment of the Malacca Sultanate, 



The strengthening of Malays 



on both sides of the Straits of Malacca is said to be 



one of the important factors in making Malay a lingua franca of Indonesia.^ The 
Indonesians immigrated to Malaysia at a, constant rate on their own and, more re- 
cently, by the deliberate effort of the Malaysian government. These immigrants 
formed about 13% and 9% of the total Malay population in 1947 and 1957 respec — 
lively. They speak different languages of the Malayo - Polynesian language 
family but. mainly Malay and Javanese. Though they differed in time of arrival, 
these Indonesians identified themselves with the local Malays due to common lan- 
guage, religion and ethnicity. To what extent and degree the linguistic relation- 
ship will affect the social, political, and cultural relations between Indonesia 
and Malaysia it is too early to predict . Nevertheless, the linguistic factor will 
certainly affect Malaysian nationality and vice versa , The inter relationship 



.. 1 0 UNE SCO , 1 953, p. 9 . _ - ' / ‘ . / /, . , ^ ' 

I 1 M. V. Del Tufo, Malaya, A Report on the 1 947 Census of Population 
(London Agents for the Colonies, 1 949), pp . 31 0 & 31 6; H . Fell V T957 Pppulp - • 
tlori Census of the ^ Fedenatidh of Mala ya (Kud la Lumpur; Department of Statistics, ^ 
1957), report 14, p. 12. 



‘VA:- c.i' 






’ • ■. V .■ - -V/- ■; 



• . . ; r... ^ 

' ' • : = • ■ - ■ •'••••'. ■- i'vr. "" : =.= ■■ . .-OO-y \ - i-'i- v - i f ~ - '1 -"-.V.'V ” --.-V 

’V’ h'-'sV : i : 7 V.::. . v >•' ^ '. V.-' : :■ /- \ V . ’.-;i • '"‘V 'v\\-- Z '• r.Z- r- -v ; >v >/- ? 7 '- i: i ;• '-A , \ J ■>;- 

• l ■: -v.-v. y -•zy . — .. -vy - \V'- ^ :• •-••• •: 

. ■: : - ■■••7 ■ ‘ ‘.••'T- •. . ,* y - .. 

-i. -i' . _ •'? • . • ' - v-'-.' • - - -• 4 • -\ ' . - s-.:-' ; :■ ":-v '\-i: '* - 

- - • ' ? ‘ 
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between the two has been voiced by both Indonesian and AAalaysian leaders. 

One result of politico I impact is the agitation for the formation of a Malay 

Confederation, called Maphilindo, a term coined from Ma of Malaya, Phil of the 

,13 

Philippines, and Indo of Indonesia, The influence on the linguistic aspect is 
veen in the proposed Mai indo spelling system, a uniform spelling system for 
Bohasa Indonesia and Bahasa Kebangsaan, ^ a step towards greater linguistic 
homogeneity and cultural exchange between the two nations. 



1.1.3 Chinese Dialects ■ 

There were frequent trade and diplomatic contacts between the Malacca 
Sultanate and the Chinese as far back asthe Ming Dynasty or earlier, Chinese 
traders, mostly from Southern China, numbered about 300-400 in Malacca when 
the Dutch took it over in 1641 , Relatively speaking, the number was between 



See K . j.Ratnam, Communal ism and Pol itical Process in Malaya 
(kuala Lumpur: University of AAa I aya Press, 1 965), p ,1 33; Seed jatmoko, "A 

Study in Cultural Contacts: The Malay Language" in Philips Talbot, editor, 
East Asia in the World Today (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 

« P . 49. , , ; — • v . ... ' , 

y There is , however, a stronger tie between AAa lays ia and Indonesia than 
any of them with the Philippines; .^Geographically speaking, Indonesia and 
/•Vd laysia arec loser to each other . The strong imm ig rat ion ties provi ded a br idge 
forfhe Ma jays to look to ^Indonesians for pp I itical and cul tura I leadership especi — 
ally befpre 1 957 . Moreover, Bahasa Me layu and Bahasa Indonesia are more close- 
ly related to each other than either Tagolog or Visayan or jlonkano to any of them . 
finally there is also the common religion as mentioned . 

The Malay word "bahasa " means "language. " Bahasa Kebangsaan means 
Jhe national language . It refers to Bahasa Me (ayu or the Malay language . 
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1/5 and 1/7 of the total population J 5 Following the foundation of Penang in 
1786 and Singapore in 1819,- the Chinese, mostly traders, streamed into the new 
trading settlements, in. waves « During the following few decades the Chinese tin 
miners arid other professional men increased tremendously in number and thus con- 
tributed to the heterogenous linguistic situation. After the 1930*5, the numerical 



force of the Chinese speakers came more from natural increase than from mew im- 
migration which was now under control. The social, political, and economic un- 
rest in /via inland China forced these people to flee overseas, and the continued 
unrest transformed the transient Chinese to permanent settlers. This fundamental 
change does not imply that there was a corresponding change in their cultural 
identity for adaptation to the new environment. Language, as an ing edient of 
culture. Is the best manifestation of this cultural identity. About ten different di- 
alects of Southern China are spoken, with Hokkien and Cantonese in the leading 
positions. Though mutually unintelligible^ oraljy, the dialects share a common 
writing system which facilitates communication among the Chinese linguistic com- 
munities. Since 1 920, Mandarin, a variety of Northern Chinese based on the 
Peking dialect, has become the medium of instruction in the Chinese schools in 
place of various dialects (vernaculars as most authors call them). The changeover 



^ See Victor Purcell, The Chinese in South East Asia (London; Oxford 
University Press, 1965), pp, 223-43. 

Hockchia and Heckchiu are mutually intelligible. The degree of in- 
telligibility among these dialects has yet to be determined; 



• .. .. 






' • . 
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vro! in response to the China Nationalistic movement^ and the Influence culminated 
in o Malayan Chinese education crisis in the late 1940's and the early 1950's. 



1.1.4 Indian Languages 

The Indians have influenced both the material and spiritual life of the 
Malays since the beginning of the Christian era. The Influence waned with the 
spread of Islam. ' 



Since the 19th Century, with the new arrival from Southern India of Indian 
labourers to work on the rubber estates and the railways, Tamil has become an im- 
portant language in West Malaysia. The next most important language is Punjabi . 

Its speakers, called Sikhs, came from North India working as professional and mil- 
itary men. Though numerically weak, the Punjabi speakers are still able to sustain 
their language because of their economic strength and social status. Today, about 
85% of the Indians speak Tamil. The remaining sections speak Malayalam, Telegu, 
of the Providian language family, and Punjabi, Hindi, Bengali, Gujarathi, Marathi, 



and Oriya of the Indo-lranian language family. None of these languages is in- 
telligible to the other . . ■ 



", ; i- 



1 . 1 .5 Colonial Languages with Special Reference to English as an Official Language 
- It was reported by R. B. LePa'ge that there is concentrated in Malacca a 
community of Portuguese speakers whose creole Portuguese is similar to that spoken 












.y^ t , i .,..; ; vVC'-T^«;:relatibh- between language and nationalism is discussed very th or- . 
oughly in John DeFrancis, Nationalism arid Language Reform in China (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University : Press~l 950) . y 
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in Macao, How many still retain it as a mother tongue needs further study. 

i 

Nevertheless, this community is very insignificant in size and probably will not 
create many language problems since they have married freely with other races. 
The Dutch occupied Malacca for nearly two centuries, but today there is 
no Dutch community in Malaysia. The explanation for this phenomenon is that 
the Dutch never intended to occupy Malacca on a permanent basis. 

The influence of Dutch and Portuguese in the Malay language has been 
through the means of many loan words. These languages will have no importance 
either in the future development of the Malay language or in the national lan- 
guage policy of Malaysia, 

The role of English will be a very different one, not only in its domains 
of function, but also in its potential influence on Malay language development. 
Many newly developing nations such as those in Africa have retained or adopted 
a foreign language (also a colonial language) as an overt or covert goal of na- 
tion-oriented language policy to linguistic and educational problems. Malaysia 
is more an example of an intermediate developing than a newly developing nation 
The retention of English in contemporary Malaysia solves some problems of hori- 
zontal and vertical communication on the one hand; and on the other hand pro- 
vides a smooth transition period for the national language to develop and promul- 

usage. r " ' .. 



R . B. LePage, National Language Question (London; . Oxford University 
Press, 1 964), p . 67 . R . B . LePage , "Mu Its I i n,q ua I Ism i n Ma I aya 11 ? n Symposium of ; 
Mu I ti I i ng ua j ism Brazza v? 1 1 e , 1962 , p‘. 137 . , j > V ^ 
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